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Reached in greatest luxury by 
the magnificent trans-conti- 
nental train, leaving Chicago 
8 p. m, daily and reaching San 
Francisco in less than 3 days 


THE ‘ 
= e 
Overland Limited 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Compartment, Observation 
Drawing-Room, Dining an 
Buffet-Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath). Telephone, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 
Two other fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p. mt 


Special low .rate round-trip 
excursion tickets on sale daily 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN | 

UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS » 
Tickets from any railway agent \ 
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American Golf 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


THE UNITED STATES GOLF ASSO'N 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ey 
WESTERN 

SOUTHERN ; 
CENTRAL New York * LEAGUE 


my 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR GOLFERS 
WITH SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS ON 


AUTOMOBILING — POLO — TENNIS 
BEAUTIFULLY & LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 





will maintain the progressive policy which has 
The Golfer during the past nine years served lace the 
Magazine in the forefront of American publications devoted to the 
interests of the American Sportsman. 


Th Golfer will present the latest news of the famous 
¢ country clubs of the United States and Canada, 
and the most complete, month to month retrospect of Golf hap- 
penings published. 


The Golfer will continue the entertaining Golf and Auto- 

mobile Storiettes which have me a feature 
of the publication, and the latest and best expert advice and criti- 
cisms for the benefit of adherents of the game. 





Subscription price, $3.00 per annum in the United States, 
Canada & Mexico. Foreign, $4.00. Twenty-five cents per copy 


Che Golfer, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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No. 1. 


From the New York Sun. 
Issue of Dec. 2d, 1902. 


Hubbard a Boodler. 
[Special to THE Sun.] 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Ray Williams, the right-hand 
man of Fra Elbertus at East Aurora, N. Y., has left the Roy- 
crofters, and is to join forces with the Arts and Crafts Society 
of Syracuse. In an interview with a SuN correspondent to-day 
Mr. Williams said that the Roycroft Shop is not all that it 
purports to be. Mr. Williams and Elbert Hubbard have re- 
cently been on a lecture tour together, and while Williams 
gave the lectures*Fra Elbertus gobbled the proceeds. This 
was what led to the ruction. 


No. 2. 
From the New York Sun. 
Issue of Dec. 5th, 1902. 


They Picked Him Up. 
qa [Special to THE Sun.] 


yer 


be 


= Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Ray Williams, who recently 
4 escaped from the Middletown Hospital. for the Insane, where 
he had been confined for the past four years as a patient, was 
returned to that institution by the authorities to-day. 








LITTLE JouRNEYS 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 
FOR 1903 WILL BE TO HOMES OF 


EMINENT ORATORS 








SUBJECTS AS FOLLOWS: 


1 Pericles 7 Mirabeau 

2 Mark Antony 8 Robert Ingersoll 

3 Savonarola 9 John Randolph 

4 Martin Luther 10 Thomas Starr King 
5 Edmund Burke 11 Henry Ward Beecher 


6 William Pitt oa Wendell Phillips 








It seems to us that as a writer of biography Elbert 
Hubbard has to-day only one living equal, and that 
is Anatole France. “‘ Fra Elbertus’’ has wit, keen 
insight and a masterly use of brief, sharp and epi- 
grammatic English. He knows the human heart, and 
through his recognition of the best he inspires young 
and old to nobler purpose. He is an educator, a seer 
and a prophet.—Editorial in Decatur (Ill.) Review. 
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REGULAR RATES {THe PutistTine, $1.00 A YEAR. 


\ Litre Journeys, $3.00 A YEAR. 


ONE DOLLAR FOR BOTH 


IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT 
BEFORE FEBRUARY FIRST 


SPECIAL 


Z £ 





THE PHILISTINE, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Enclosed is One Dollar, and I request you to send me 
THE PHILISTINE Magazine for one ‘year and LITTLE 
JOURNEYS for 1903, as proposed. 
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To anyone who may be interested in the Works of 

ROBER J G INGERSOLL 
we will present, FREE OF CHARGE, a fac simile manu- 
script of his famous poem, “ The Birthplace of Burns,” 
now hanging in the Burns cottage at Ayr. Send postal to 


Dresden Publishing Co., New York City 











“GRIT MAKES THE VIAN, 


the want of it the chump. The men who win, lay hold, hang 
on and hump.’’ ’T is easy to inherit or accept a gift; much 
smarter those who boost than those who ask a lift. Thrice rich 
is he who other help abjures, lays hold, hangs on, but first of 
all insures. NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Montpelier, Vt. Half a hundred years old, doing business in 
thirty-five states, invites correspondence. 


Cr unr > , Cr f\ Fine Arts Building, 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL catcaco, iunois 
Wm. H.Sherwood, Eleanor Sherwood Georgia Kober, Edith Bane, Piano; 
Eminent teachers, all branches. Mrs. Stacey Williams, Shirley Gandell, 
Elmer De Pue, Voice; Leon Marx, Joseph Chapek, Violin ; Mary Man- 
ning, Elocution and Physical Ouiture; Nellie Bangs-DePue, hing 
and Accompanying ; Clara Murray, a j and others. Combination of 
private lessons and classes offers the best modern resourges, of 
ractical variety extant, in technic, touch, theory, h ny, acous- 
Fics, phrasing, dynamics, damper al, etc., as related to musical in- 
terpretation. Prospectus mailed. CHARLES R. BAKER, Manager. 


ray a . \ ; , 
Luition Free i t% flowing courses tor 


Home Stupy: ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, ILLUSTRATING, AD-WRITING, CARICA- 
TURE, JOURNALISM, PROOFREADING, BOOKKEEPING, 
STENOGRAPHY & PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. We trust you 
for our Tuition Fee until we have secured a position for you. In 
writing for full particulars mention subject which interests you. 
Correspondence Institute of America, Box 707, Scranton, Pa. 
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makes a specialty of plain, honest, HAND MADE 
furniture for den, dining room, hall and cosy corner. 
Each piece exclusive in design and a gem of art and 
utility. (OUR NEW CATALOGUE (yours for 
the asking) will be greatly appreciated by ‘‘the 
faithful.’’ It shows about seventy-five photos of 
L’ Art Nouveau tables, chairs, settles, screens, book- 
cases, clocks, etc., etc., sold direct froin our shop at 
one profit prices. 





DILLINGHAM SECRETAIRE — No. 
301, only $20.00. Made of 
strong grained native ash stained 
green, or any color to suit, trim- 
med with bright iron hinges and handles. Decorated inside in 
white, red and black. Folds up. Freight paid 500 miles. 


The Dillingham Shop, 714 The Spitzer, Toledo, Ohio. 


{ Can furnish any piece we make in basswood for pyro decoration, 








The Book of the 
Roycrofters 


Edition De Luxe A. D. I902 











“THE book contains a history of the Shop: tells 

of what it has done, what it is doing, and what 
it hopes to do; gives a list of all books published up 
to October, 1902. There are also criticisms—some 
slightly rhodomontade and not wholly complimen- 
tary, from men troubled with moral strabismus but 
who mean well, and a little comment from others 
who Understand. In addition there are seventeen 
illustrations, showing fine bindings, portraits, build- 
ings, interiors, etc. As a bit of economic and indus- 
trial history the book has a value that will increase 
with the passing of the years. 


On Japan paper, wide margins, bound in 
limp chamois, the price is $ 2.00 
A few in three-quarters Levant,, 10.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 








To Announce the Essay on 


SELF-RELIANCE 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


SSeYoeSHoeHeNeoHeHeNeNMeHeHeD 


'|‘HE tide comes and goes, and authors 
~ who are in high favor in one period 
drop back in another. We have had 
Emerson waves, then Emerson would 
ebb a bit, but he always came back. He 
is now by common consent America’s 
Greatest Writer—the inspirer of writ- 
ers. Three things he wrote which are 
sufficient to found a reputation on: Com- 
ensation, Friendship & Self-Reliance. 
e have made a fairly pleasing volume 
of this undying essay, Self-Reliance. 


Limp leather, silk lined, $ 2.00 


100 on Vellum, specially bornd, 10.00 
DEH SHEHeOemeHeoeHeyed 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora New York 




















Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample fe or fifty cents for one year to 


Geor: aniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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| Monograms 


ARMS, CRESTS AND 
OTHER DEVICES 





Pie 
WROUGHT WITH 
SKILL & TASTE ON 


Glassware 


| C. DORFLINGER & SONS | 


mW 73 and5 WEST NINETEENTH STREET 
CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE, New York CITY 




















IN DREAM 


A Poem of Imagination 


By SIMON DURST: Author of 
Rhapsodtes of Poeticus Hungricus, etc. 











A NEW book issued by the Woonsocket 
Publishing Company in an autograph 
edition of 1200 copies. This is a poem 
for book-lovers and those fond collectors 
who prize the permeating, the peculiar, 
the pungent and the picturesque. The 
text is remarkable for a grace of diction, 
imagery, graceful flow of rhyme, rhythm 
and reason, and a sustained power that 
has not been excelled by any poem since 
Byron’s Childe Harold—all of which 
the author himself acknowledges. 

Seventy-five Spencer stanzas; is printed 
on hand-made, deckle-edged paper and 
bound in ooze calf. Price, $10.00 net. 





WoonsocKEeT PuBLisHING COMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 




















PRESENTATION BOOK 
In ordering Roycroft Books for presentation, if you 
so desire, we can have our artists letter and il- 
lumine a special page and insert in the volume, 
giving name of recipient, name of person present- 
ing book, date and so forth. Address 

The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 





A hign-class self- 
regulating incubator #& 


on a@ small scale. 
Fifty egg capacity.‘ 
Heat, moisture and 
ventilation antometioniy and perfectly con- 
trolled. Price only $6.8 
Send for the Wooden “Hen Book ; mailed 
S1OR INCI with a book about the EXCEL 
7 LROUBATOR, to those who name 


ORO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 













If you want to 
know tow to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an ad-writer or manager 
at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain knowledge thet 
will positively increase your salary or income, if you wish 
your son or your daughter to iearn a dignified and quickly- profit- 
oo rofession, send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and 
n it the terms on which I give a positive guarantee of 
ookened earnings. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, _ 119 Nassau St., New York. 
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an Heirloom. 


FIT FOR 
BIRTHDAY, 
CHRISTENING 


OR 


ANY OTHER 
DAY. 
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y KENWOOD, MADISON CO., NEW YORK 


GOhehaah an aamng 


CT yl [ners & 


om is good @ 
enough to become & 


Mailed for 50c with Free 9 : 
Illustrated Story, About © 
Oneida Community. Address 5 


# ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


EECETTCU STITH: 
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Rudolph von Liebich, pupil of 
FRANZ L! 


graduate of ‘‘ Stuttgart Conservatory,”’ 
etc., etc., now Musical Director of the 
Roycroft Shop, writes: 
** East Aurora, N. Y. 
Nov. 27, 1902. 


I have thoroughly tested the parlor Grand Starr Piano re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Hubbard and am free to say that I 
am surprised and gratified beyond words with the result. I am 
familiar with the principal makes of pianos in Europe and 
America, and I know of nothing sweeter in tone, nothing 
possessing a more shaded power, nothing having a truer re- 
sponsive quality than the ‘‘ Starr.’’ Paganini used to think 
his violin had a soul, and last night as i played the ‘‘Starr’’ 
at our Twilight Concert I thought the same of this piano. . . 

RUDOLPH VON LIEBICH.’’ 


is made at Richmond, Indiana, but there 
are warehouses at Dayton, Toledo and 
Indianapolis. Never mind where you are, 
we can send you an instrument on a per- 
sonal guarantee that you will be pleased. 











Sine Special 


FSFFFFFSFFSFFFFFTFFFFFFFF 

7, GE have a few sets of Little 
PL i A Journeys to the Homes of 
me Eminent Musicians that 
would do well for say a birthday 
present. The books are especially 
illumined, bound in three-quarters 
Levant, hand tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price for the set of 


two volumes is Fifteen Dollars «> 
FSFFFFFFFFSSF FF SFSFFFFFFF FF FSF FTFFFSFFS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 








ERHAPS you would like to see the 1go2 


Roycroft Catalog. 


It contains a reprint of that January Cosmo- 
politan article, telling about the Shop and 
Things; also some pictures of the workers, 
buildings, bindings, etc. A postal will fetch it. 


















A Christmas Carol 


Bginc A Story FoR CHILDREN AND 


Grown-Ups by Charles Dickens 
SSESEGEESEESESSISVSESSGES 


ee HIS story “contains the soul of the 
man,” said Sir Walter Besant. The 
proof that it is great art lies in the fact 
that it is interesting to children and grown- 
ups alike. And another fact worth noting is, 
that of all Dickens wrote this was his favor- 
ite, and from it he read in public again and 
again, as only he could read. Dickens once 
spoke in Plymouth Church, and in introduc- 
ing him Henry Ward Beecher said, “I love 


Charles Dickens because he loves children.” 


ia bh 


Bound in limp leather, silk lined, especially 
suitable for a Christmas present, $ 2.00 


One hundred on Japan Vellum, 1 5.00 
SEPP TESTES TES ERE TEE FHTEE TEES 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





Elbert Hubbard says: 


“COTTOLENE is not a product of 
ig: once we were prejudiced because 
it was n’t; now we praise the people 
who make it because it is n’t. Koimal 
products are apt to be 
unwholesome—some- 
times they are abso- 
lutely poisonous—but 
COTTOLENE is al- 
ways sweet, wholesome 
and nutritious. For all 
the purposes that most 
folks used to use pig’s 
lard ,the Roycrofters & 
~ other sensible folks use COTTOLENE. - 
COTTOLENE contains all* the desir-» 
able qualities of lard, with all the objec- 
tionable features eliminated.”’ 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
The N. K. Fairbank Com 


Cuicaco New Yor« San FRANCISCO 
Battimore~ ST. Lours PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


ALSO MAKERS OF GOLD DUST 
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MAIN LIBRARY 








The Philistine 


Vol. 16 JANUARY, 1903 No. 2 








All articles in this Magazine are writ- 
ten for the benefit of the man who 
writes them. Still, he is glad to have 
you read them, too, and if you like 
them, it is because the thoughts ex- 
pressed were already yours. 








Heart to Neart Talks with Pbi- 
listines _—_ the Pastor of His Flock 


HE Private School in America is 





an anachronism, a fallacy, an er- 
ror, a mistake. In England, Public 
Schools were once charity schools, 
and to this day they are called 
a — Schools,’’ and many people of means 
regard it as a sort of ‘disgrace to send their 
children to these schools. 

But in America this kind of thing has no place, 
and the parent who fails to uphold the Public 
School System is a snob with a wuzzy thinkery. 
@ If your child is a mental or physical defective 
it may be necessary for him to have a private 
tutor, otherwise not. 
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THE PHI- The Public School is bad enough in being re- 
LISTINE moved from the real industrial world, but the 








Private School keeps its Inmates from the real 
world in a social way. The Private School is a 
hothouse, and when its attendants leave and 
get out into the real business world they are 
handicapped by their gentle nurture, and lose 
time in getting acclimated—if they ever do 
become so. 

Teachers in Private Schools are very often per- 
sons who are unfit to teach in-the Public Schools 
—they have failed to secure teachers’ certifi- 
cates, and sometimes they know their own limi- 
tations too well to apply for them. 

Public Schools were once charity schools—now 
Private Schools are charitable institutions—and 
the teacher is the object of charity, not the pupil. 
@. The Public Schools demand teachers of a 
good deal of personality — they must have com- 
mon sense, soul-weight— character—and fail- 
ing in these requisites and having nothing to 
do, and hearing a hungry wolf sniffing on the 
piazza, they say, like the mother of Dickens, 
“Go to! I will start a Private School for Young 
Ladies!” Straightway they put a gilt-lettered 
sign on the door: 

MRS. NICKLEBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
@ Then if our Mrs. Nickleby has a certain 
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amount of social prestige she goes out and THE PHI- 

makes a canvass for pupils. Private Schools are LISTINE 
) usually taught by fashion’s favorites slightly 

run down at the heel. 
The would-be teacher’s friends take the matter 
up, and various parents, who are on the fringe 
of Good Society are importuned and say, ‘* Why 
yes, we will send Johnnie or Susie.” 
So Johnnie or Susie is taken out of the Public 
School in order that the genteel Mrs. Nickleby 
may receive alms without having her feelinks 
scarified # #2 
We sacrifice Johnnie to please somebody, and 
incidentally to bamboozle ourselves into the 
belief that we are in the social natatorium. 
Are not most pupils in private schools secured 
in just this way: by solicitation, directly or 
through a friend, in order that some one may be 
helped? 
How many music teachers, elocutionists and 
batty, bumistic artist-nondescripts get a living 
by securing customers who give up their chil- 
dren to be taught things, just because they 
want to help the poorcuss? If the poorcuss can- 
not help himself, does n’t that prove his unfit- 
ness to instruct your child in the way of life? 
q_I think so. 
However, I may be wrong. 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





CCORDING to Dr. Tobias Smol- 
lett, the chaste and veracious his- 
torian, there was once a worthy 
man by the name of Commodore 
Trunnion. 

The Commodore had given up the trade of the 
sea, and had settled down on shore, with all his 
crew, where they kept house in ship-shape, 
called the time by bells, slept in hammocks, and 
always had one man & an officer on the lookout. 
@ The things they feared were not icebergs, 
reefs, or derelicts, but law-sharks—that is to 
Say, attorneys. 

To Commodore Trunnion, an attorney was an 
incarnation of the Evil Spirit who had docu- 
ments called libels, briefs, recognizances, war- 
rants and notifications, whereby he could tie up 
your ship and make you pay Large Sums to es- 
cape being kept in port indefinitely. In the 
course of a long career Commodore Trunnion 
had been held up several times by lawyers; 
and now his order to his crew was to allow no 
law-shark to come within three hawsers length 
of the ship on penalty. 

No word could the good Commodore find that 
was bad enough for a lawyer, and he tried all 
these: varlet, vagrom, tyke, lick-spittle, whiffet, 
baggage, polecat, whoreson, land-lubber and 
36 
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lobscouse loafer. @ This strange antipathy to- 
ward one of the Learned Professions was known 
to all the crew. They loved their leader, sym- 
pathized with him, yet were not above playing 
an occasional prank at his expense. 
And so becalmed in this quiet port the bos’n 
bethought him of a trick and carried it out as 
follows: A note was dispatched to a local attor- 
ney in the village, a mile away, to come to the 
Commodore at once as important and secret 
business was to be transacted. 
Now this attorney was pudgy, puffy, pompous, 
pestiferous and proud, with white gaiters and 
few clients. Straightway on getting the notice 
he was filled with joy and things at thought of 
a fat fee from his rich but slightly eccentric 
neighbor. 
In an hour he appeared at the Commodore’s 
castle with an armful of law-books, a bundle of 
blank paper, an ink-horn slung around his neck, 
and a fresh nibbed quill pen behind each ear. 
On approaching the castle he was sighted by the 
lookout, who reporied to the officer of the day, 
‘*An attorney approaching from the sou’-east by 
sou’ half sou’.” But the officer being in the game, 
did not report to the Commodore, who was 
working out the course in his private cabin, 
oblivious of danger. 
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LISTINE 








THE PHI- The lawyer duly ran alongside, dropped anchor, 


LISTINE and on showing the sentry his letter inviting 





him to the castle, was allowed to climb up the 
ladder and over the side, when the Commodore’s 
cabin was pointed out. 

The attorney not being versed in ship etiquette 
pranced into the cabin without formality, re- 
moved his cocked hat with a flourish, and said, 
‘Here I am—the attorney!” 

The Commodore was taken so by surprise that 
when he started to rise he sank back in his 
chair, turned purple and gasped for breath. 

In the meantime, the lawyer being a man of 
business, was spreading out his books on the 
table, unlimbering his ink-horn and making the 
nibbed pens ready. 

‘‘I am the attorney you sent for,” said the vis- 
itor in a gin-cocktail voice, meant to be kind, 
for he thought the Commodore’s perturbation 
was the natural embarrassment of one who was 
unused to the society of Great Men. 

“TI am the attorney you sent for. I understand 
the business is secret,”’ and he winked slyly and 
laid his finger alongside his nose, as he tiptoed 
over to the door and turned the key. 

The Commodore was so undone that he could 
not formulate speech, so he only wheezed and 
hissed and pulled at the bell-cord frantically. 
38 





This bell signal was the general order, “All THE PHI- 
hands on deck to repel boarders!” LISTINE 
The captain at length got his voice and began 
‘ yelling for help; the door was burst in and as 
the crew entered, the Commodore shouted, ‘A 
law-shark! there he is—off with his breeches 
and give him twenty strokes with a rope’s end!” 
@ The faithful dogs of the sea started at once 
to carry out the order. The lawyer struggled, 
protested, fumed and bellowed, but he was only 
flotsam tossed by an angry tide. 
At last he managed to show the letter summon- 
ing him to the castle. 
The Commodore inspected it, and roared, “A 
liar and a forger—ten strokes more for signing 
my name without leave!” 
And it was all done as ordered. After which the 
poor attorney was lowered over the side, and 
his clothes, hat, books and ink-horn tossed 
after him # # 
So here endeth the first lesson. 





In Buffalo, New York, a place twenty miles 

northwest from East Aurora, lives an attorney 

by the name of Sullivan. Or to be exact, the 

gentleman is an ex-attorney, for Mr. Sullivan, 

after being an attorney for thirty years, suddenly 

finds himself at the foot of the Court House 
39 
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THE PHI- steps, his reputation all covered with black and 





LISTINE blue spots like the berth-marks on a man who 





has crawled into the wrong berth. 

I never saw Mr. Sullivan until last week, when 
he came to me and related the grievous wrongs 
that had been done him, and requested that I 
would put him straight before the American 
People # # 

This I promised to do; and so now I will briefly 
and without prejudice recite the facts. 

And all I know of Mr. Sullivan and his case is 
what he told me, and these things he himself 
has printed in a pamphlet with a red cover. The 
price of this pamphlet is ten cents, and it is 
worth at least three times this sum. Copies can 
be obtained by sending three lead dimes to Col. 
P. M. Sullivan, 16 W. Mohawk Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Col. Sullivan is what Whistler would call an 
Arrangement in Adipose. He has a goodly 
double chin, soft pudgy hands, and a taking 
way. He is astute, with many quips and quid- 
dities, and sleeps on a bench with a copy of the 
Buffalo ‘“‘Courier’”’ over his face to keep off the 
bluebottles. His complexion is burnt umber, 
deepening to cadmium red on the proboscis. 
@ I think Mr. Sullivan has wind enough to 
practice law, but not enough to say his prayers, 
40 








and my opinion is he will never die by drowning, THE PHI- 
as his countenance is perfect gallows. LISTINE 
a According to his own statement, Mr. Sullivan’s 
troubles began in California twenty years ago 
when a Vigilance Committee served notice upon 
him, asking him to show cause why he should 
not get off the earth, and referred to him as a 
law-wolf. 
But that is another story. The thing that inter- 
ests us now is why was this honest and upright 
lawyer disbarred ? 
And this is how it happened: 
Three years ago a girl, seventeen years old, 
\ came to Mr. Sullivan’s office and told a terrible 
tale of wrong. It seems that three miscreants 
had assaulted the young woman, and mistreated 
her grievously. She had no money— no friends. 
@ What Mr. Sullivan calls his heart, was 
touched. He would befriend this poor creature— 
' he would see that justice was done her. In the 
kindness of his generous spirit he undertook 
her cause # # 
He summoned the rogues to his office, and also 
some of their influential kinsmen. The case was 
laid before them — all were well frightened, and 
they paid over to Mr. Sullivan seven hundred 
and fifty dollars to have the matter dropped. All 
of which Mr. Sullivan explains in his pamphlet. 
41 
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THE PHI- @ The girl came into the office about this time, 


LISTINE and Mr. Sullivan paid her three hundred and 





fifty dollars, keeping four hundred dollars for 
himself—a not exorbitant fee, since lawyers 
have been known to keep all they got and ask 
for more, as Mr. Sullivan intimates. 

The girl went away, and told that Mr. Sullivan 
had given her only five one dollar biils. 

It came to the ears of another attorney about 
how much money had been paid to Mr. Sullivan 
on account of this girl, and this attorney Num- 
ber Two being an Arrant Knave, told the girl 
she had not only been wronged by the three 
rogues, but robbed by Sullivan. 

Attorney Number Two then had Sullivan haled 
into court, where the facts were set forth. The 
judge was convinced that Sullivan had kept all 
of the money, and so an order was issued that 
Sullivan forthwith pay into court the seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars he had collected, and the 
court would then decide how much was Sulli- 
van’s, and how much belonged to his client. 
@_ Sullivan resisted the order and was arrested. 
He then accused the judiciary of an attempt to 
rob him; and finally he was asked to show cause 
why he should not be disbarred from his right to 
practice law in the State of New York. 

The case was tried, and Sullivan was it. 
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He carried the case to the Appellate Division, THE PHI- 
and a new trial was ordered. LISTINE 
On the second trial Sullivan was it again. 
Up to this time thirteen Supreme Court judges, 
three Federal Court judges and one United 
States Commissioner had had a hand in the 
proceedings # # 
Sullivan moved to New York City and there en- 
tered suit against the seventeen judges, individu- 
ally and jointly, for damages in the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars each, or a trifle of, say, 
two and a half millions in all. The Bill of Com- 
plaint covered three hundred folios, and charged 
. the Judicial Ermine with conspiracy, perjury, 
fornication, arson, treason, heresy, contumacy 
and contravention. In fact, Sullivan sued so 
many judges that there was no one left to try the 
case. But the judges stood in together, hired 
counsel, got their cases transferred to Buffalo on 
change of venue, and when the case was called 
for trial the whole business was thrown out of 
court upon the grounds that it was childish, 
puerile, inconsequent, irrelevant and immaterial, 
and Sullivan should go a long distance to the 
rear and be seated. 
Then it was that Sullivan took the matter into 
his own hands and appealed to the people in a 
pamphlet with a red cover. 
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THE PHI- In this pamphlet Mr. Sullivan repeats his accu- 


LISTINE sations against the Corruption of the Courts, 





names each delinquent judge and gives a picture 
of him, with also a fine half-tone of himself and 
another of the girl who caused his undoing. 

Mr. Sullivan is very severe upon the judges, and 
tells just why they should all be in the peniten- 
tiary AASB 

But most of his wrath is reserved for the girl. 
It seems that when she tried to blacken his rep- 
utation he followed the cue, and blackened hers. 
And that he shows himself a specialist in de- 
famation none can deny. 

He gives the girl’s history, cites her record step 
by step, shows how she once drank beer on a 
ferry boat with a deck-hand, and then boldly 
declares her a brazen bawd, and so many more 
bad names that if I should print them this maga- 
zine would be excluded from the mails. 

Mr. Sullivan shows how the men accused of 
assaulting this girl were really innocent; but 
curiously enough it does not appear that he re- 
turned the money he collected from them. He 
only throws in the fact that they were innocent, 
so to prove the depravity of the girl. The vials 
of his wrath are emptied upon her. She set upa 
job on the three good men and also on the good 
Mr. Sullivan. 
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He shows that she lived witha manthreemonths THE PHI- 
without being married to him. LISTINE 
In court she swore she was married to this man 
| in March, and Sullivan swears it was n’t until 
June, and offers to produce the clergyman who 
married her in order to prove it. 
That the man married the girl after living with 
her for three months seems to show that he 
liked her pretty well, but Sullivan waives all 
that. The girl is now a wife and mother, but 
these things are nothing to Sullivan —he resur- 
rects the past and repeats his accusations in 
guttural falsetto. 
Then he weaves in all the tainted words he can 
conjure out of the cloaca of his seething imag- 
ination, and threatens to follow this woman to 
the brink of hell, to get revenge. 
Starting out to befriend the woman, he proves 
the worst enemy she could possibly have. No 
fabled Mephisto ever showed the unadulterated 
hate that this wart of the law manifests. Having 
wronged the woman, he can never forgive her, 
so he lashes her naked at the cart’s tail through 
the public streets. 
A layman who goes to law for revenge is a fool, 
but what shall we say ofa lawyer who rushes into 
litigation to get even with his supposed enemies! 
@ The world has no use for a lawyer who belly- 
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THE PHI. akes, unless he bellyake in a purely professional 





LISTINE way in order to impress his clients. Sullivan is 





what the printers would call a Bold-face An- 
tique Type # # 

When the accused judges allowed the irate Sul- 
livan to run his course and pile up court costs 
of over a thousand dollars and nearly as much 
for printing his case, & then chucked the printed 
case into the waste basket, and fired the ex- 
Learned Counsel down the chute, they revealed 
a grim sense of humor. This seems the only case 
in the history of litigation where a lawyer really 
succeeded in getting his gizzard full of law. 
What Sullivan should have done, was to have 
taken all the money the woman had, and done 
it so deftly that she never would have known 
she was touched; then he should have posed as 
her protector and best friend. These things 
would have proved Sullivan an adept, but when 
he just made a bungling grab in.o her dress 
pocket, hiked and then fa.led .o put pepper in 
his tracks, calling o.her folks bad names in way 
of detense when he was found out, he showed 
his total unfitness to associate with the mem- 
bers of a Learned Profession. q My friend Mr. 
A. S. Trude once said, ** There may te a good 
many rogues practicing law, bui in .he legal pro- 
fession there is no place for a dam foel.” 
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Sullivan is fifty-five years old, weighs a part of THE PHI- 
a ton, and has had a wide and varied experience. LISTINE 
The girl who unhorsed him was seventeen, and 
according to Sullivan, was ‘low, vulgar, ignor- 
ant and untaught.” Under these conditions one 
should say the proper thing for Sullivan to have 
done would have been to lay very low and say 
nothing. He seems to be a lawyer with one case. 
He whines, bawls, bellows, roars and disports 
himself in maudlin and lachrymose undress, 
and at other times assumes airs of grim defi- 
ance. ‘‘Conscious weakness takes strong atti- 
tudes,”’ said Delsarte. 
Sullivan acts like a cross between a bull-dog 
and a tyke—he does n’t know enough to let go— 
he just hangs on to the past and chews eternally. 
His limitations are shown in that he refers to 
himself as the ‘‘ victim,’’ whereas the victim in 
the transaction is the woman he berates. 
This is a busy world, and the age is calling for 
men who can help bear its burdens, who can do 
things, whose faces are turned toward the sun- 
rise. There is no place for the man who lives in 
the squabbles of the past. 
The courts are bad enough, God knows, but they 
are not as bad as Sullivan; and when they got 
rid of Sullivan they proved they are not totally 
depraved. When Sullivan attempts te expose 
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THE PHI- the courts he exposes nobody and nothing but 
LISTINE himself—and it is indecent exposure, at that. 


If a lawyer is going to steal he ought to read 
Littleton on Coke and ascertain that the courts 
will never uphold a man who does not do his 
Stealing legally. And as for revenge, when Sul- 
livan threw a tantrum and refused to turn in the 
money he had collected, the judge should have 
borne in mind the high precedent of Commodore 
Trunnion, and ordered, ‘‘Off with his breeches 
and give him twenty strokes with a rope’s end!” 
AAR 
NY one who takes the trip up the 
Rhine cannot but be seriously im- 
pressed with the fact that the chief 
business of man, until yesterday, 
was war. 
At every bend in the storied river is a castle. 
Each commanding cliff has a fort. Every point 
of vantage is crowned with a redoubt, or the 
tuins of one, where men, armed with every 
known weapon of their time, once bade defiance 
to other men, and challenged to the death their 
brothers. 
No man could travel without an armed guard— 
every man went laden with the instruments of 
death # aa 
The history of the race is a history of war and 
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blood. The men who could kill most and quick- 
est, were the men who owned the earth, and 
those who destroyed most were those to whom 
all honors were paid. 

Very gradually things have changed, until over 
the fairest portion of the earth life and property 
are now secure. Men who mind their own busi- 
ness have nothing to fear, and those are safest 
who carry no weapons. The honors are going to 
the men who can build up; who can create. 
Within proper limits we may express ourselves 
upon any subject of vital interest—we give men 
the right to their own opinions, and everywhere 
it is understood that a person has a perfect right 
to be wrong in his conclusions as well as right. 
@.No more striking proof of change is found 
than in the fact that we have recently seen pub- 
lic opinion forcing arbitration upon men who 
‘had nothing to arbitrate.” The men who owned 
those rock-ribbed fortresses and frowning cas- 
tles on the Rhine once had nothing to arbitrate. 
They took their position and held it—but not 
forever # # 

It is the people who rule, for strong men are 
only strong as they are backed up by the people. 
When the people feel deeply and think sanely, 
and vibrate together, the “rulers”’ quickly fall 
into line and do the goose-step. 
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THE PHI- And now it has come to pass that the people 
LISTINE object to being used as stones and sticks to 


fight the battles of the seeming strong. Their 
quibbles, quarrels, feuds and selfish struggles 
for place and power are none of ours. Helen and 
Paris may elope for all of us—that is their af- 
fair—and all of Priam’s loud cries of “To 
arms” fall upon the ears of men who have 
work to do at home. 

We smile. 

And here is a prophecy: In America conscrip- 
tion will never again be attempted. It has gone 
and gone forever. Arbitrate your differences— 
you both are right, and both are wrong. Fighting 
may test which side is the stronger, but not 
which side is nearest right. 

Calm deliberation will bring us near to Truth, 
but heat, anger, strife and war only drive her 
far afield # # 

That the world is fast getting rid of the thought 
of physical strife is very sure, but let us not 
plume ourselves too much upon it—we have a 
long way yet to travel. The idea of danger is 
strong upon us—the habit of the centuries is 
still with us: we have not gotten rid of the 
thought of struggle and strife. 

“Society is in league against all of its mem- 
bers,”” wrote Emerson. 
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And as once every clan was at enmity with THE PHI- 
every other clan, and every nation at war with LISTINE 
every other nation, so yet does every man in his 
heart distrust every other man. Suspicion, hate, 
jealousy, apprehension —all forms of fear— fill 
the hearts of men. The newspapers that have 
the largest circulation are those whose columns 
bulge with tales of disgrace, defeat and death. 
If joy comes to you the news will go unheralded, 
but should great grief, woe, disgrace and hopes 
dashed upon the rocks be your portion, the 
wires will flash the news from con.inent to con- 
tinent, and flaring headlines will tell :he tale to 
people who never before heard of you. 

And all this proves is that it is a satisfaction to 

a vast number of people to hear of the downfall 

of o.hers_ it is a gra.ification to them to know 

i that disaster has caught some one in the toils. 

| @ The new:papers print what the people want, 

| and ihus does the savage s.ill swing his club 
and flourish his spear. 

Ride in any American city, on the morning cars, 
or upon any suburban train, and note the greedy 
grab for the daily papers, and observe how the 
savory morsels of scandal are ro.led benea.h 
the tongue! ,. So long as mos: men glory in -he 
deiea of o-her men, it is a perversion of words 
te call this a Christian Land. 
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But as clan once united with clan, and nation 
with nation, for a mutual protection, so do a 
goodly number of people now recognize that 
men should unite with men—not only in deed, 
but in thought—for a mutual benefit. 

To hold a thought of fear is to pollute the mind 
— prejudice poisons, jealousy is a thing to zeal- 
ously avoid, and hate hurts worst the one who 
hates #22 

And the argument is this: So long as the thought 
of rivalry is rife, and jealousy, fear, unrest and 
hate are in our minds, we are still in the savage 
state. 

War robs men of their divine birthright, and 
turns the tide of being back to chaos. 

You have so much life— what will you do with 
it? If you usc it in pulling down other lives, you 
shall soon forfeit your own. 

And even though you do not do an overt de- 
structive act, the thought of hate or fear reacts 
to your great disadvantage, honeycombs the will 
and tends to destroy the tissues of your body. 
@ Every school, factory, store and institution is 
to a degree a hot-bed of strife, jealousy and 
heart-burning. Plot and counterplot fill the air. 
There is disappointment, discontent and appre- 
hension everywhere. The employees or helpers 
unite in friendships, and all exclusive friendships 
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breed factions and feuds and tend in the end to 
separate men. 
Beware of chums —they only pool their weak- 
nesses. 
He is strongest who stands alone. 
Be a friend to all— stand by all—speak well of 
alla@ase 
If you lend a willing ear to any man’s troubles, 
you make them your own, and you do not 
lessen his. 
By listening to tales of trouble you absorb 
trouble—that is to say, you take discord into 
your being. 
And the more discord you have in your cosmos 
the weaker are you— you are that much nearer 
death and dissolution. 
The more harmony you possess the stronger 
are you. The institution or business that suc- 
ceeds in a masterly way is the one that has at 
its head a man of strong, stern and inflexible 
purpose. The more this man keeps his eye on 
the Central Idea—the more he focuses on his 
work—and keeps fear and hesitation and dis- 
trust at bay, the more sure he is to win. 
Should this man stop to take part in the bicker- 
ings and chewing matches, he is gone, and the 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy should be tele- 
phoned # # 
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The soil is bounteous, the mountains are full of 
precious gifts, the opportunity to work is every- 
where. Society needs men who can serve it— 
humanity wants help, the help of strong, sensi- 
ble, unselfish men. 

The age is crying for men—civilization wants 
men who can save it from dissolution; and those 
who can benefit it most are those who are freest 
from prejudice, hate, revenge, whim and fear. 
@ Two thousand years ago lived One who saw 
the absurdity of a man loving only his friends— 
He saw that this meant faction: lines of social 
cleavage: with ultimate discord, & so He painted 
the truth large and declared we should love our 
enemies and do good to those who might de- 
spitefully use us. He was one with the erring, 
the weak, the insane, the poor, and so free was 
He from prejudice and fear that we have con 
founded Him with Deity and confused Him with 
the Maker of the Worlds. 

He was one set apart, because He had no com- 
petition in matter of love. 

Well did John Ruskin intimate that the wise 
man of today knows more than did Jesus of 
Nazareth. He lived in a beggarly, semi-tropical 
country, and the whole economic problem that 
confronts us was to Him unguessed. The world 
of art was to Him an undiscovered country. 
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It is not necessary for us to leave our tasks and THE PHI- 
pattern our lives after His, but if we can imitate LISTINE 
His sublime patience and keep thoughts of dis- 
cord out of our lives, we, too, can work such 
wonders that men will indeed truthfully say that 
we are Sons of God. 

‘ There is n’t much rivalry here—be patient, gen- 
erous, kind, even to foolish folk and absurd 
people. Do not extricate yourself— be one with 
all—be Universal. So little real competition is 
there in this line that any man, in any walk of 
life, who puts jealousy, hate and fear behind 
him can make himself distinguished. And all 
good things shall be his—they will flow to him. 
Power gravitates to the man who can use it— 
and love is the highest form of power that exists. 
q@.If ever a man shall live who has infinite 
power, he will be found to be one who has infi- 
nite love # # 

And the way to be patient, and generous—to 
free yourself from discord—is not to take a grip 
on yourself and strive to be kind—not that. 
Just don’t think much about it, but lose yourself 
in your work. 

Do not go out of your way to do good, but do 
good whenever it comes in your way. Men who 
make a business of doing good to others are apt 
to hate others engaged in the same occupation. 
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@ Simply be filled with the thought of good and 
it will radiate— you do not have to bother about 
it any more than you need trouble about your 
digestion. 
Do not be disturbed about saving your soul— it 
will be saved if you make it worth saving. 
Do your work. 
Think the good. 
And evil, which is a negative condition, shall 
be swallowed up by good. 
Think no evil: and if you think only the good, 
you will think no evil. 
Life is a search for power. To have power you 
must have life, and life in abundance. And life 
in abundance comes only through great love. 
AAR 
age SIGNOR CAMPARARI sang at 
Ey , Worcester, Massachusetts, a few 
weeks ago. 
Ne In Worcester there are many auto- 
TES i asegh fiends. And the fiends were 
warm upon the trail of Camparari. Now there is 
only one thing that distresses a tenor more than 
to be chased by autograph fiends, and that is 
not to be chased by autograph fiends. 
A lady-fiend waylaid Camparari as he was leav- 
ing the theatre, and flashed a miracle in full le- 
vant and gold with a nickel-plated clasp. “‘Sig- 
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nor Camparari,”’ said the lady-fiend ina gurgle, THE PHI- 
“I did so enjoy hearing your music, and now LISTINE 
will you oblige me by putting your name in my 
album? Here is a fountain pen.” 
The Signor took the pen and wrote as follows: 
OH HELL! 
A. CAMPARARI. 
And the lady-fiend was pleased beyond words— 
cavorting gleefully, and hieing to rivals in order 
to show her treasure and make them jealous. 
AAR 
3/2 THERHOOD is for the mother. 
We did not realize that until yester- 
day, when William Morris forced 
upon us the blessed truth that work 
is for the worker. We now realize 
that experience is exercise, and only through 
exercise do we grow. All experience is good, and 
no experience that can come to a woman is s0 
valuable as motherhood, under right conditions, 
rightly understood and rightly accepted. 
We used to think that the child was under obli- 
gations to its parents for taking care of him. We 
once said, ‘‘What would become of you if we 
did not feed and clothe you?” And in countless 
ways the absurd idea was in the air that the 
youngster must work hard to pay the debt — not 
only work with his hands, but must show a hu- 
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miliation and devout thankfulness to those who 
brought him into existence, and were so kind as 
not to push him back into Chaos after he got here. 
@ Pouf! 
Who wanted to come here, anyway? 
The obligation is on the other side, if it is any- 
where. Motherhood is for the mother. 
The divine right of caring for helplessness,— of 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, that 
is the privilege of parenthood. 
Love brought the children into the world; and 
the more love we give them now the more we 
have left for ourselves. Love goes most to those 
who give most. 

AAA 
HE Infinite is represented by the 
Self. 
Self is a particle of the Infinite. 
The Self is the Infinite. 
Self is below, above, behind, be- 
fore, to right, to left. 
Self for us is the All. 
By the Self we are able to realize the existence 
of other Selves. 
Through the Self alone are we able to realize 
the existence of God. 
The desires of the Self are promptings toward 
the Good. 
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He who sees, knows, comprehends that this Self THE PHI- 
is Good, loves the Self, is proud of Self, delights LISTINE 
in Self, revels in Self. 

Self is supreme. 

To realize that Self is supreme is to rule Self, 

and allow Self to rule,—to be an autocrat, a 

master over every appetite, ambition and desire. 

@ To tame and utilize the appetites, is to make 

them servants to the Self. 

Those who do not recognize the sacredness of 

Self, are living in a fast disintegrating world, 

and are ruled by others. 

To be free is to be mastered by the Self. 

To understand Self is to rise above all sorrow, 

all fear, all pain. It is to attract to Self all and 


everything you need. 
AAR 
O think, to see, to feel, to know, to 





deal justly; to bear all patiently; 
to act quietly; to speak cheerfully; 
to moderate one’s voice - - these 











things will bring you the highest 
good. They will bring you the love of the best 
and the esteem of that Sacred Few whose good 
opinion alone is worth cultivating. And further 
than this, it is the best way you can serve soci- 
ety—live your life. The wise way to benefit 
humanity is to attend to your own affairs, and 
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THE PHI- thus give other people an opportunity to look 





LISTINE after theirs. 





When enough people arrive at Truth, and real- 
ize that every day is Judgment Day, and the 
important place is Here, and the time is Now, 
then we will work for a present good, and edu- 
cate, not kill; love, not hate; and the men and 
women who educate most and best shall be 
honored most. The Day is dawning in the East. 
People who pursue Culture usually cause her to 
be panic-stricken on their approach. 

In the writings of genius the words are charged 
with a dim significance beyond their usually 
accepted meanings, and a reverberation beyond 
their sound. We do not read the great writer 
simply to get his views —we read him because 
he makes us think. 

No disappointment is quite so bitter as the dis- 
appointment that comes when you are disap- 
pointed with yourself. 

When you tell a person what his enemies say 
about him, you are just making yourself one 
more enemy on his list. 
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Live so as to get the approbation of your Other 
Self, and success is yours. But pray that suc- 
cess will not come any faster than you are able 
to endure it. 

I wish to live without hate, whim, jealousy, 
envy or fear. 

Happy is the man who conserves his God-given 
energy until wisdom and not passion shall di- 
rect it. 

The idea of ‘Cosmic Consciousness’’— being 
born again— has its root in verity and truth. 
The man who tells you all of his troubles be- 
comes one of yours. 

Would you make better men—set them an ex- 
ample. 

Politicians are men who volunteer the task of 
governing us for a consideration. 





Don’t try to eliminate the old-fashioned virtues 
—many have tried it, with indifferent success. 
No good substitute has yet been found for sim- 
plicity, frankness, sobriety, industry & sincerity. 
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We say many generous things about the dead, 
but what a thrill of joy it causes when the dead 
say kind things about the living! Make a will 
and in it bequeath a silver watch and your faith 
and love, if nothing else. 





The law of his land makes my lord, the noble- 
man. God makes the Noble Man. 

I think I know what Love is for, although I ’m 
not quite sure. I think Love is given us so we 
can see a Soul. And this Soul we see is the 
highest conception of excellence and truth we 
can bring forth. This Soul is our reflected self. 
And from seeing what one Soul is, we imagine 
what all Souls may be—and thus we reach God, 
who is the Universal Soul. 





A Philistine at York, Nebraska, writes me thus: 
‘*I love you because the people I hate also hate 


” 


you. 
He who allows himself to be a worm, ought not 
to complain when he is trodden on. 

With some folks economy is the going without 
things they want, in order to save money to buy 
things they do not need. 
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A philosopher asks, what is the good of a college 
education when a man like Justice Brewer starts 
a bonfire with the help of gasoline? The ques- 
tion is proper, right and relevant and calls for 
an answer. 
The woman who treads the danger line of dalli- 
ance, and is a bit boastful of the fact that she 
has never gotten on the wrong side, is on the 
wrong side. 
There are three sides to every question— where 
a divorce is involved. 
Forty thousand people cross the bridge between 
Cincinnati and Covington, Kentucky, every day 
—mostly colonels. 
Do not get mixed up in factions. Keep out of all 
little bug-house squabbles—do not take sides— 
we are here to work; don’t you know that? 
A valued correspondent writes me from Tacoma, 
asking if it is true that the right names of Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens and Alma Tadema are re- 
spectively Michael Brady and J. W. Bullock. I 
beg to assure the lady that this is absolutely 
correct—I got my information from Biff Hall. 
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THE PHI- It is absurd to try to prove things: even truth 
LISTINE can be proved— sometimes. 





Why not transform the earth into a park, and 
have all the dwellers therein comrades? 
‘‘Some one ought to do this or that”—you are 
that some one. 

All elocution is bad, only some elocution is 
worse than others. 

When a minister takes a vacation, the congre- 
gation usually enjoys the vacation more than 
the minister. 

The Albany “Argus,” upon which its publishers 
pay a dog-tax, recently had a column concern- 
ing a kioodle that has been presented to William 
of Albany by a meek and lowly admirer. The 
report is interesting, if true. 

Many folk of decidedly less ability than you, 
get along much better than you. Perhaps it is 
because they try, while you cry! 





A wife who hangs her new dresses on the floor 
is worse than a mortgage on the house. 
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A SOLDIER’S FOE 
Knocked Down by Unsuspected Enemy. 





Coffee so affects the brain and nerves that proper 
nutrition is interfered with and the final eading is 
frequently nervous prostration. 

“During the Spanish-American war, I weit with 
my troop to Chickamauga,’’ says Lieut. J. G. Tal- 
bott of Springfield, Ills. “‘If there is any one place 
on earth where one drinks more coffee than an- 
other it is in the army. It is a soldier’s ‘back bone,’ 
and I can assure you that I drank my share. After 
several months of hard drilling my health gave out, 
the chief cause being coffee, bad food, over-exer- 
tion and heat. 

“On the advice of the surgeon, I tendered my 
resignation and with my heart full of regret and 
my nervous system shattered, I returned home. 
Almost the first thing the doctor whom I consulted 
advised me was to quit coffee. That was the first 
intimation I had that coffee had anything to do with 
my condition. The next thing was ‘what shall I 
drink?’ 

My wife’s mother used your Postum Food Coffee 
and knew how to make it right, sol tried it and 
grew very fond of it. My nervous trouble soon left; 
my old time health came back, and that Fall I 

ained so in flesh that the boys on returning after 

muster out,’ hardly knew me. Quitting coffee and 
using Postum did wonders for me.’’ 











i For the Den A series of fine repro- 


ductions 14x16 inches 
in size, of stirring Western scenes by Frederic Remington, Dan 
Smith and G. W. Peters, have been published by SMITH “& 
WESSON, of Springfield, Mass., makers of the famous Smith 
& Wesson Revolvers. They can be had for roc. in silver, each, 
postpaid. Lovers of fine prints will receive free, on applica- 
tion to Smith & Wesson, a folder showing these pictures in 
reduced size together with full instructions for ordering. 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
@ Organized as a school of expression 
through voice and action. Voice Culture, 
Physical Culture, Dramatic Art, Literature 


Catalog sent free to all those who are interested and 
who will kindly address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 








"T“MHERE must be a 

” lot of good in that man, 
otherwise people would 
not be so intent on scan- 
dalizing bim 2 &2 @ & 
|  —Grace Duffie Boylan 








PEREFEC “ ser" A « ri 


ao ~ -.... 

You better not bother about preparing for death; prepare 
for life! We are apt to get what we prepare for. Through 
simple diet, work, play, and right exercise, you can live— 
live from seven in the morning until ten at night, and 
sleep without 

waking for eight 

hours. That 

means health. 

@ THE ROY- 

CROFT PHY- 

SICAL DI- 

RECTOR has 

a simple mail 

course of sug- 

gestions espec- 

ially designed 

for those who 

have lost their 

grip in a mental 

or physical way, 

that will, by Na- 

ture’s help, with- 

out drugs, bring 

them back to 

PERFECT 

PERFECT HEALTH HEALTH. 


For terms and particulars, suppose you write to PRO- 
FESSOR STACY BETZLER, Physical Director of 
The Roycrofters, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK, 


























ee eines aren, aaa 
owe some 

any — re. personal appearance. The leisure 
owes still more to the same cause. The few genuine 
Famen pe succeed in spite ofit. Personal appearance is 
rgely a matter of dress. Dress is largely a matter of 
the Cravat. This was understood some as far back 
as the or of Beau Brummel, but it is only the later 
section of the nt generation of men who have fully 
pomeee’ it. The well man of today, even when 
mizes on ot © articles of apparel, buys ten 

Cravats where his daddy bought one. 

There is a 32-page text book called ‘The Cravat.”’ Ittells 
of the What, ‘Where, When and How of a Man’s Cravat—its 
Names and Shapes, Its Tving, Its Care, Ite Selection, Its 
various Forms for Special Occasions end Functions, Ita 
Color Scheme, Its Adjuncts: Pins, Fasteners, Etc., Ita 
Don’ts, in fact,all about a Man’s Cravat. Itis sump- 
tuously illustrated by one of the foremost artists of Amer- 
ica. The first edition cost by eg over $15,000, but 
you can have a copy for the as ing. by sending this Adv’t 
with your address angst, in sta temps, be to the ' ooo 
James R, Keiser, 122- Ave,,N.¥. If you 
prefer a bound copy, de hae edition, send lic. in stamps 
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Are the three tests in every life which 
runs toward the future. @ For those 
who are in the habit of thinking about 
things, and want to KNOW what they 
are thinking about, the 


is of peculiar and inestimable value. 
@ The following list of Titles will give 
you some idea of the completeness with 
which every department of knowledge 
is covered by this Great Work: 


Vol, I The World's Great Scientists. 

Vol. II Up-to-Date Business. 

Vol. III Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry). 

Vol. IV Governments of the World. 

Vol, V Literature (Burns, Scott, Byron). 

Vol. VI Literature (Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot). 

Vol. VII Literature (Chaucer to Goldsmith). 

Vol. VHI American Literature (Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Emerson). 

Vol. IX American Literature (Poe, Hawthorne, Holmes). 

Vol. X American Literature (Longfellow, Whittier, 


Lowell). 
Vol. XI French Literature of Three Centuries. 
Vol. XII Studies in Ancient History. 
Vol. XIII Popular Studies in Science. 
Vol, XIV The World's Great Musicians 
Vol. XV The World's Great Artists. 
A Postal Card will bring full information if addressed to 


aN 





Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


21 
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TRADE-MARK 











WE MAKE ONLY OLD FASHIONED 
Honest-Pure 


HABANA SEGARS 
Henry Irving and 
Baron De Kalb 


10 cents and up. Ask your dealer 


JOHN W. MERRIAM & Co. New York 
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DENSLOW’S 
NIGHT 
BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Full of Pictures in Brilliant Colors 


The Old Classic Story, illustrated by W. W. DENS- 
LOW. Here is the best Christmas story ever told. The 
man is yet to be born who can write anything to super- 
sede what has made St. Nicholas and his tiny reindeer 
living and breathing realities to millions of children 
throughout the world. 

This magnificent book is full of action and fun for the 
children. It easily eclipses all other juvenile picture 
books of the year. 


A large Quarto, handsomely bound in Illuminated 
Board Cover. Price $1.50. 


Seld everywhere—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 









































Che Philistine 


BL Es nF CL EIT a ae wD eet 


Isa Periodical of Protest editgd by Elbert Hi Hubbard. 
The circulation is 110,000 per month, and full page 
advertisement costs $100.00. One-half or one-quar- 
ter page at same rate. Below are some reasons why 
your advertisement should be in THE PHILISTINE: 


Its circulation is national and bona fide. 

It is read and passed along. 

It goes to a class of people who think and act for themselves 
and who have the money and brains to discriminate in favor 


of ew things. 

he present cost of a full page advertisement is less than 
one-twelfth of the cost of printing and addressing an equal 
number of ordinary postal cards. 

The value of a page in ‘‘ The Philistine ’’ is at least twelve 
times greater than the value of a postal card. 

The editor of ‘‘ The Philistine’’ is probably the most wide- 
ly quoted & most positive force in the literary world of to-day. 

Elbert Hubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct class 
who can be reached only through his publications. 

While you may not agree with all you find in ‘‘ The Phi- 
listine,’’ there are thousands who do, and who believe in the 
advertisements as well as the writings of Fra Elbertus. 

The limited number of pages devoted to advertising greatly 
enhances the advertising value of ‘‘ The Philistine.’’ 

No questionable advertisement is accepted at any price. 

Rates will be doubled without ceremony as soon as we feel 
that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount of adver- 
tising, with a view of making its advertising pages the most 
exclusive and therefore the most lh EN to its patrons. 


we oom oe ~~“ es ae 





Frederic wi. Gardner, Sole owner re all advertising space 
in the Roycroft publications, 809 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Contemplations 


CONCERNING BIRTH AND DEATH 
AND ALL THAT LIES BETWEEN 


Selected from writings of Elbert 
Hubbard by Heloise Hawthorne 


SSVOSSESSSESSISGSSSSISIISS 


;~ HIS book is made up of forty essays, 
4%) & about five hundred “orphic sayings.” 
=" Printed after the style of the early Vene- 
tians in two sizes of a strong and readable type, 
and two colors. Asa fine piece of book-making 
it ranks high: the typographical difficulties in 
way of producing such a work have seldom 
been overcome in recent times. As for the text 
it is a bible to some, and to others it is n’t. One 
hundred twenty pages, on English Boxmoor. 


In boards, stamped in gold, $ 5.00 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand 
illumined, specially bound, 


VSSESVISESSSSEISSESSVSISGISS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 


























Good 
Philistines 


on passing through Buffalo 
should stop at McLeod’s Eu- 
ropean Hotel and Restaurant, 
opposite the Central Station. 
Hand-baggage checked with- 
out charge, ladies’ parlor,writ- 
ing materials, lavatories, and 
all that, you are welcome, I 
thank you! 

[Duncan McLeod is one of the 
Elect—pound him on the back 
a couple times for me.—John.] 








Little Journeys 
To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 
EDITION DE LUXE 


SSSSSCSSSSSSSOSGSGSSGSOGGGGS 
SERIES of 1902, on hand- 

' made paper, each bound in 
limp chamois, silk lined, with 
silk marker, frontispiece portrait, 


hand illumined, antique type. 
A fitting and sumptuous book. 


The twelve volumes, $12.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 
SSSSSSSSSSSSGSOSSSISSGSS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 








From Prof. Dwight 


VassaR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., t 
October 4th, 1902. 

Messrs. DaAucHERTY & ALBERS, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs :—I have just made a visit of inspection of Mine La 
Motte. I have examined all its shafts and levels, its diamond 
drillings and their revelations, the evidences of large and persist- 
ent deposits of good ore, its past, present and prospective mill- 
ing and smelting plants, and various other points which have an 
intimate bearing on the successful working of a mine. 
I should also state that I have for many years been well acquaint- 
ed, partly by previous personal examination, with the extent and 
character of the lead ore deposits of the belt in which Mine La 
Motte is situated, and with the most remarkable success with 
which they have been werked at some points. 
As the result of my investigations, I am glad to be able to testify 
that I find the claims made by you in your circular of the pres- 
ent and prospective value of the mine to be well within the truth. 
@ The lead ore deposits are enormous in extent. The ore is well 
and richly disseminated in two or three belts from six to four- 
teen or even twenty-four feet in diameter, so that it can be 
worked at the shafts in from one to three levels or in some cases 
more economically by surface openings. 
These ore-bearing belts extend over at least 12,000 acres of the 
nearly 38,000 acres comprised in the mine; and although the 
mine is a very old one, and has been a large and famous 
ducer, yet not more than 60 acres of the surface has 
worked out, and only one-third as many of the deep work 
@ Nickel and cobalt are obtained also as a secondary 
yet in quantities which in themselves made the mine 
paying. A recent report of the Bureau of Mines and 
the State of Missouri claims that more nickel and 





produced from Mine La Motte than from all other sections of 

the United States combined. 

Though this mine is always cited in the State Mining reports 

and in those of the United States Geological Survey, as one of 

the great lead mines of this country, yet from insufficient work- 

ing and lack of modern methods, the output has been far below 

its possibilities, and far below that: of similar mining done on 

similar deposits in its vicinity. It is also highly probable that a 

considerable percentage of the nickel in the ore failed of ex- 

traction. 

There is no question as to the immense value of the mine, the 

extent of the deposit being clearly shown both in the shafts and 

levels and by the disclosures of the more than 2,000 borings of 

the diamond drill. 

There is also no question that the great and sagacious develop- 

ment both of the ore workings and also of the milling and smelt- 

ing plants, now in progress, will very greatly increase the out- 

put, and earn heavy dividends. 

I have no hesitation in making as large an investment as I can 

myself in this mine, believing it to be one of the most safe mine 

investments of which I have ever had knowledge, and one which 

is practically cert: in to pay heavy dividends. 

Very <:spectfully yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM B. DWIGHT, 

Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. 

We offer for sale a limited number of shares of the stock of the 

Mine La Motte Lead and Smelting’ Company at $8.50 per share. 

Immediately upon the sale of this allotment the price will be ad- 

vanced to $9.50. 

Write for Particulars, 

Expert reports, and list of references, also other letters from 

recent visitors to Mine La Motte. Address inquiries and make 

checks payable to the order of 


DAt 


BANKERS 


69 Wall Street 








THE INCOMPARABLE TRAGEDY OF 


Hamiliert 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
9900800600000 008 CNR 


+ \HIS is a trifle the best piece of 
| book- making the Roycrofters have 


Ps ie 4;ever done. The page is 8x10, the 
| paper Roycroft water-mark, hand- 
made. The type is the ‘“‘ Bruce Roman,”’ cut 
in 1835 and forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. It is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. It was a year in the making. 
Bound in boards, leather backs, $5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, $25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: drop a postal. 


SICOPGSSSSSSOSSSSOSSOOOS 
The Roycrofters 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 





A Lodging & Night 
A Srory or Francis VILLON 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


SSSTSSSS OSS SSGSISOSIGGGS 


HIS exquisite tale, tinted with wit 
© \e,and tender pathos, and touched 
“into life by the spirit of Robert 
Louis the Well-Beloved, has been done 
roycroftie into a most Beautiful Book— 
at least we think it is, but of course these 


things are a question of taste. However, 
the edition will not last long, so ee 


you better order now. Sent to the Illu- 
minati on suspicion, all charges prepaid. 


Price in limp chamois, silk lined, $ 2.00 
On Japan Vellum, hand illumined, 10.00 
ettt ttt titi tt itt tit itt tts) 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 
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To All Ye Good 
Philistine Folk 








ya Receipt of Cen Dollars 


TO PAY FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
in the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF IMMORTALS, we 
record the new member’s name on the Great Roster 
(in colors) and send gratis, express prepaid, one 
each of every bound volume of THE PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one of 
each bound volume as it comes out, and a copy of 
the Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. To repeat—if 
you take a Life Membership you get one each of 
the bound volumes we have, and you also receive 
the Choice Literature for the century, lacking one 
year. We further send you the Little Journeys gra- 
tis, beginning with the 1903 series, and various - 
other bits of Choice Literature Every Little While. ~ 








THE PHILIST ARs 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 





Reproduced trom menu_used at Algonquin 
Club Banqyct, Boston, December 3rd, 1902 
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D? you like things that 

are simple, honest, gen- 
uine and exactly what they 
purport to be and made to 
last a century? If so, why 
not furnish your office or li- 
brary “ROYCROFTIE”? 
We have been making fur- 
niture for several years, but 
it has all been taken by Roy- 
croft visitors as fast as pro- 
duced without advertising. 
@ But two words token the 
thought you get upon seeing 
a piece of Roycroft Furni- 
ture: they are Simplicity and 
Beauty. Wise people seek to 
simplify their lives—we want 
fewer things & better things. 
All our furniture is hand-made from solid 
quartered oak and finished in the natural 
color. @ If you are interested, send for our 
catalog. A postal card will fetch it. Address 
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Ia Pol HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no cash 
“e in advance. Simply let us know what 

| books you would like to inspect, and if 

KS we have them they will go forward at 

once, express prepaid. Get your books first, see that 
they please you, then at your convenience pay for 
what you desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book sellers, therefore occasion- 
ally there be dealers who cough or sneeze on men- 
tion of our name. Do not mind these jaundiced, 
jealous gentlemen of the anvil chorus—let us know 
what you want and we will try to please you. We 
are proud of our work and we want you to see it. 
Roycroft books are the’ product of the three H’s— 
Head, Hand and Heart—they are made in joy, and 
things thus produced give a joy to the possessor. 


No Money in Advance 














BeE ROYCROFTERS 
Who are at East Aurora, New York 








ASK FOR HELP 
A POSTAL WILL BRING IT 


ay you have a sick friend, let me know it. Tell me the book 
to send. @ That trifle is your part, then I will do this: I 
will mail the sick one an order—good at any drug-store—for 
six bottles DR. SHOOP’S RESTORATIVE. He may.take 
it a month at my risk. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay the druggist myself. And the sick one’s 
mere word shal}decide it. @, I have learned a new way to cure 
chronic diseases, and my life has been spent in perfecting it. 
Now comes the hardest part—to convince those who need 
help. I can’t meet you and talk with you, so I adopt this 
plan. I ask you to make a month’s test, and if it fails, let me 
pay for it. @ The plan is not an experiment. I have furnished 
my RESTORATIVE to hundreds of thousands on those terms and 








thirty-nine out of each forty have paid gladly, because they 
got well. I have found the cured ones fair. | My book will 
explain my success. It tells how my remedy strengthens the _ 
inside nerves. It brings back the power which alone operates 
all vital organs, It gives them the strength to do their duty, 
and there is no other way to make weak organs well. Don’t 
let prejudice deter you from learning of a remedy like that. 





: : * Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which book Rests Mo.’o on. the eal 
you want, and address vr = 3 a — Kidneys 

- ook No. 4 for Women 
DR. SHOOP, Box Book No. 5 for Men (sealed) 
229, Racine, Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 





Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two bottles. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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ik FE AEMBERSHID IN THE % 
- American Academy - 
of ‘Tnmortalseooe 


Costs Ten Dollars—No further dues 
__ OF assessments, and no liebilities. Your - 
duties -consist in living up- to your - 
| Ideab(asnearly as possible) snd cttend-- |} 
ing the Annual sovesedea. a amr hy 


| of 
t Pe nen toe, pad 4 
1B Bas Al the bck ound voles of Pn Paseo 


“Geteechet om voluine-{ewo a year) 


ty) (Here Joann erlang ith caret so- | 
fete "opel ay rd Jo 


_ Every Little While. 
Success, Health “Vibiations, ; 
Oe Beh od rie 


= _ She Bursar, East Furora, n. oe 












































